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These  noble  patriotic  words , by  a great 
Ulsterman , are  here  again  printed  for 
his  fellow  countrymen , particularly 
for  those  of  his  own  Province , to  guide , 
direct , a/2<i  strengthen  them  in  their 
nationality. 


Dr.  Brennan  and  the  Union 


The  Founders  of  Belfast 
and  that  Measure. 


Noble  Language  and  Lofty  Thoughts. 


The  writer  of  the  following  stirring  protest 
against  the  Union  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
with  that  of  England  was  William  Drennan, 
M.D.  Born  at  Belfast  in  1754,  where  his 
father  was  a Presbyterian  minister,  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
taking  a most  active  part  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  Citizen  Soldiers,  as  he  called  them. 
A few  years  later  found  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Wolfe  Tone,  Samuel  Neilson,  and  other 
patriots,  establishing  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  in  Belfast.  The  oath  of  that  society 
was  written  by  him.  Its  tolerance  and 
broad-mindedness  are  worthy  of  emulation  in 
the  present  day.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

“In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  I,  A.  B., 
do  voluntarily  declare  that  I will  persevere 
in  endeavouring  to  form  a brotherhood  of 
affection  among  Irishmen  of  every  religious 
persuasion,  and  that  I will  also  persevere 
in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  an  equal,  full, 
and  adequate  representation  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland.’ ’ 

He  was  tried,  in  1794,  for  a i(  wicked  and 
seditious  libel,”  defended  by  Curran,  and 
acquitted,  the  courthouse  ringing  with 
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“indecent  and  vociferous  plaudits.”  He 
wrote  the  world-famed  elegy  on  the  execution 
of  William  Orr  which  stirred  the  whole  nation 
to  its  depths : 

A nation  guillotined  by  law, 

Crumbled  by  a foreign  weight. 

He  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  old 
Belfast  College  in  1814,  delivering  the  oration 
at  its  opening.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  his  prose  works  is  this  Protest,  a rare  and 
valuable  document  now  almost  unprocurable. 
Its  reproduction  at  this  time  will  serve  to  show 
how  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Belfast,, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  viewed  the  Union 
with  England  and  the  way  it  was  brought 
about.  The  fine  style  of  its  composition 

makes  it  one  of  the  few  classic  productions 
of  a Belfast  writer,  whilst  the  bold,  fearless, 
unanswerable  arguments  it  expresses  make  it 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  Union  litera- 
ture. Its  words  and  thoughts  should  be 
weighed  by  Ulstermen  and  deeply  pondered 
over;  they  are  as  applicable  to-day  as  they 
were  the  day  they  were  written.  Relatives 
and  friends  of  the  writer  are  still  with  us ; 
let  them  not  prove  themselves  degenerate 
sons  of  a worthy  sire.  One  thing  Belfast 
has  no  reason  to  regret,  and  that  is  the 
memory  of  such  men  as  William  Drennan. 
Drennan  died  in  1820  at  Cabin  Hill,  where 
the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  (R.  J. 
M‘Mordie,  M.P.)  resides,  and  was  buried  in 
Clifton  Street  graveyard.  Some  of  his 
writings  were  printed  by  F.  D.  Finlay,  of 
Belfast,  and  published  in  1815,  but  this 
article  was  not  included  amongst  them.  It 
was  printed  in  1800  in  the  Microscope,  a 
Belfast  magazine. 

Francis  Joseph  Bigger 

Ardrigh  Belfast 
Bealtaine  191 1 
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PROTEST  AGAINST  A UNION  WITH 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


By  William  Drennan. 


Whereas  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  executive 
power  of  the  Empire  and  of  meeting  the 
temporary  exigencies  of  the  State  to  extin- 
guish the  Irish  Constitution,  and  to  abolish 
the  legislative  Independence  of  this  kingdom 
immediately,  totally,  and  for  ever,  I do  think 
that  every  Irishman,  without  regard  to  his 
rank  or  insignificance  in  life,  while  contem- 
plating that  common  insignificance  which  is 
about  to  level  all  rank  and  station  into  the 
same  low  and  despicable  equality,  every 
Irishman  without  regard  to  a difference  in 
the  colours  of  party,  or  the  rights  of  re- 
ligion— who  worships  the  same  God  and  is 
born  and  bred  in  the  same  land — every 
Irishman,  without  being  awed  by  power, 
seduced  by  reward,  or  scared  by  ridicule,  is 
summoned  at  this  extremity,  not  merely  by 
honour  or  interest,  but  by  the  urgency  of 
self-preservation,  not  merely  by  motives  of 
personal  or  social  duty,  but  by  the  sacred 
responsibility  we  are  under  to  posterity — 
which,  although  not  to  be  bound  by  our 
bondage,  will  suffer  for  a time  at  least  the 
penalty  of  our  errors  and  our  crimes;  every 
Irishman  is  called  upon  by  every  predominant 
duty  human  or  Divine,  every  tie  of  the 
heart  from  the  grave  of  his  ancestors  to  the 
cradle  of  his  children,  to  record  his  public 
protest  against  this  surrender  of  his  native 
country,  causeless,  totally  ineffectual  for  its 
pretended  purposes,  without  the  possibility 
of  adequate  compensation,  and  were  it  pos- 
sible, without  even  the  shadow  of  a guaran- 
tee to  sanction  and  stablish  the  conditions 
of  the  agreement. 

I do  therefore,  with  my  whole  heart  and 
understanding,  protest  against  a Union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  thus  desiring  to 
grow  greater  by  the  absorption  of  my  native 
country,  a country,  which,  by  nature,  habit, 
education,  virtuous  pride,  honourable  am- 
bition, by  my  hopes  for  its  happiness  and 


Abolition  of 
Irish 

Independence. 


Our  Duty  to 
Posterity. 
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The  Patriots.” 


Neither  Parlia- 
ment nor  people 
have  the  right 
to  sell  their 
country. 


‘ ‘ Could  Adam 
have  leased  the 
world  to  the 
serpent?” 


Robbinga  nation 
of  its  birthright. 


even  my  sacrifices  for  its  welfare,  has  been 
rendered  very  dear  to  me,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  wondering  exceedingly  that  men  of 
superior  talents  and  approved  patriotism, 
who  raised  their  hearts,  their  voices,  their 
arms  and  their  country  to  the  elevated 
prospects  of  the  year  1782,  should  close  the 
century  so  ingloriously  and  not  lift  at  least 
the  naked  hand  against  a blow  which  must 
annihilate  Ireland,  to  be  known  in  future 
only  as  a sound  in  the  title  of  the  sovereign, 
wondering  that  it  is  left  for  such  as  me  to 
say,  I,  notwithstanding,  do  say — 

In  the  first  place,  that  there  is  not  upon 
this  earth  a rightful  Power  competent  to 
such  a measure — not  the  Parliament,  who 
were  neither  empowered  to  dispose  of  the 
trust,  much  less  of  the  trustees — not  even  the 
people  themselves,  who  have  not  the  right 
to  chaffer  for  their  country,  or  to  barter  away 
their  birthdom.  Our  country  is,  by  Divine 
right,  entailed  to  the  latest  posterity,  not 
to  be  docked  by  any  fiction  of  law,  not  to  be 
abrogated  by  any  disuse,  not  to  be  curtailed 
by  any  self-made  state  necessity,  not  to  be 
defeated  by  any  desipiency  of  the  present 
generation.  Were  the  whole  people  of  Ire- 
land to  be  penned  in  the  Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare, and  as  sheep  follow  sheep,  man  should 
leap  after  man  in  pursuit  of  a Union,  I 
certainly  should  think  the  Cappadocians  a 
nobler  people,  who  slighted  the  proffer  of 
freedom,  than  those  who  first  talked  and 
then  parted  with  the  blessing,  and  I should 
not  on  this  account  think  the  parties  more 
competent  to  make  such  a compact,  or  the 
compact  in  itself  more  valid.  It  is  void 
a b initio.  It  has  neither  moral  nor  political 
virtue,  and  Adam  might  as  well  have  as- 
signed over  the  whole  world  in  a lease  of 
1800  years  to  the  Serpent,  as  in  the  year 
1800  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
themselves  are  but  trustees  could  condition 
such  a surrender  of  the  indefeasible  rights 
and  claims  of  posterity.  The  right  of 
Country  is  paramount  to  any  human  Legisla- 
ture. 

I protest  against  this  measure,  in  the 
second  place,  because  it  despoils  the  people 
of  their  country,  and  country  I consider  to 
be  the  great  and  virtuous  spring  and  incite- 
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ment  to  everything  generous  in  speculation, 
or  magnanimous  in  action.  With  a con- 
sciousness of  this  sentiment,  a man  becomes 
capable  of  everything  good  or  great ; with- 
out it,  he  loses  much  more  than  half  his 
value  in  the  estimation  of  others,  and  even 
in  (his  own,  and  a people  in  losing  their 
Country  lose  that  cementing  principle  which 
gives  them  the  character  and  courage  of  a 
nation.  They  lose.  Wliat  do  they  betain  ? 
They  become  a mere  number,  not  a nation, 
without  any  inherent  principle  or  motive  of 
common,  action  ; unattached  to  each  other,  de- 
graded in  their  own  eyes,  contemptible  and 
contemned,  they  degenerate  into  the  in- 
famous and  contented  subjects  of  mockery 
or  mal-treatment,  as  it  suits  the  humour  of 
their  masters.  I do  lament  that  confidence, 
the  life  blood  of  a public  body,  which  ought 
to  circulate  through  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
has  long  fled  from  among  us ; I lament  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  become  members 
of  the  same  body,  having  the  same  friends 
and  the  same  foes,  that  the  fidelity  of  the 
lower  people  to  each  other  has  not  as  yet 
been  converted  into  fidelity  to  the  state,  and 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  upper  people  should 
continue  so  replete  with  aristocratical  ar- 
rogance, and  political  as  well  as  religious  in- 
tolerance joined  with  the  extreme  of  political 
servility.  When  I look  at  the  names  of  so 
many  Irishmen  renouncing  their  country,  in 
the  public  prints,  and  with  prone  obsequious- 
ness, filling  up  the  lists  presented  to  them 
by  the  civil  or  military  agents  of  corruption, 
I shudder  at  the  prostitution  of  internal 
principle  and  conviction.  Nevertheless  I 
think  I see  an  underworking  common-sense 
and  natural  affection  which  must,  in  spite 
of  factionary  fury  and  personal  selfishness, 
must,  in  no  long  time,  generate  from  the 
present  disorder  a Common-weal,  a constitu- 
tion, the  best  practical  education  for  any 
people ; and  a country  blest  in  the  right  ad- 
ministration of  righteous  laws,  and  respected 
abroad  by  paying  proper  respect  to  itself — 
unless  this  national  incorporation,  and  en- 
tire Union,  should  be  counteracted  and 
broken  up,  by  giving  another  country  the 
keeping  of  our  affections,  our  interests  and 
our  understandings.  And  I do  more  than 
suspect,  it  has  been  the  foreboding  of  such 
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Prostitution. 


The  object  of  the 
proposed  Union. 


True  Patriotism. 


A mean  man 
thinks 

meanly  of  his 
country. 


a union  so  truly  auspicious  to  the  present 
and  future  interests  of  Ireland,  and  a pre- 
sentiment of  the  difficulty  of  holding  the 
higher  orders  and  authorities  as  at  present 
constituted  much  longer  in  the  trammels  of 
influence,  which  has  made  the  British 
minister  substitute  in  place  of  this  expensive 
and  unavailing  system,  his  summary  and 
simple  system,  which  consolidates  the  execu- 
tive power,  while  it  scatters  the  country  into 
dust.  By  birth,  breeding  and  bigotry  a 
Briton,  he  fears  that  the  Irish  infant  of  ’82 
may  come  to  maturity,  and  he  would  stifle 
it  in  the  cradle.  He  fears  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  its  capacities  and  its  powers. 
He  fears  that  political  and  religious  schism, 
that  Whiteboyism,  Defenderism,  Presbyter- 
ianism, Catholicism,  United  Irishism  may 
gradually,  yet  not  slowly,  change  into 
patriotism,  the  conspiration  of  the  universal 
people  for  their  own  good,  and  to  avert  this 
imperial  evil,  he  wishes,  as  soon  as  he  can, 
to  expatriate  our  Parliament,  to  suck  into 
the  vortex  of  venality  all  the  genius  and  all 
the  literature  of  Ireland,  all  the  propertied 
community  which  must  have  assimilated  with 
the  mass  of  popular  opinion,  and  thus  have 
made  basis  for  a free  and  proud  public  to 
fix  its  foot  upon.  He  would  remove  all  the 
aliment  for  personal  or  professional  am- 
bition, and  after  thus  impoverishing  the 
soil,  and  exhausting  it  of  all  its  generous 
juices,  he  would  then  begin  to  cultivate  with 
the  harrow,  and  to  bleach  with  the  beetling 
engine.  I do  therefore  protest  against  the 
measure  which  turns  Ireland  into  the  head- 
less and  heartless  trunk,  annihilates  its 
rights,  and  withers  its  capacities  and  its 
prospects. 

He  is  a mean  man  who  thinks  meanly  of 
his  country.  I do  not  think  our  geographi- 
cal situation  so  neglected  by  Providence,  our 
climate  so  frigid,  our  soil  so  infertile,  our 
minds  so  stolid,  that  we  could  very  long  have 
been  secreted  from  the  world  and  from  our- 
selves, nor  do  I think  that  we  should  have 
continued  so  long  in  such  an  outcast  con- 
dition, had  Ireland  met  with  the  fair  play 
which  nature,  humanity  and  just  policy 
allowed  her.  Long  since  would  she  have 
cast  off  the  slough  of  barbarism,  and  shown 
a fair,  smooth  and  florid  civilisation.  But, 
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now,  when  the  name  and  nature  of  Country 
begin  to  agitate  and  interest  the  public 
mind,  when  there  begins  to  appear  a judg- 
ment and  a taste  for  that  self-government, 
without  which  neither  individual  nor  public 
body  can  enjoy  freedom  or  happiness,  to  take 
this  country  just  emerging  from  the  obliv- 
ious pool,  and  awakening  to  life  and  recol- 
lection, and  then  to  plunge  it,  again  and 
for  ever,  into  the  same  filth  of  neglect, 
infamy  and  abandonment — what  shall  I say 
of  such  an  assassinating  measure? 

I declare  in  the  third  place  that  this  Destruction  of 
measure  will  indefinitely  increase  the  in-  Liberty, 
fiuence  of  the  Crown  to  a degree  most  as- 
suredly incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  while  the  mock  and  miserable  re- 
presentation of  the  country  in  another  Par- 
liament will,  like  that  of  Scotland,  serve 
only  to  countenance  a plan  of  Government 
which  must  break  the  seal  of  social  security, 
and  place  general  liberty,  the  industry  of 
the  poor,  and  the  property  of  the  rich  under 
the  arbitrament  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

Better  would  it  become  the  people  of  both 
countries  to  recollect  how  much  their  politi- 
cal constitutions  have  approximated  to  the 
nature  and  effects  of  a military  government 
during  the  course  of  a war  indefinite  in  its 
principles,  its  purposes,  and  its  period,  and 
so  to  have  acted  that  when  peace  did  arrive 
(if  ever  it  should  break  through  such  gloomy 
ambiguity)  it  might  arrive  with  healing 
under  its  wings,  with  amnesty  and  recon- 
cilement, with  the  discipline,  not  of  the 
camp,  but  of  the  good  old  British  Constitu- 
tion, with  prerogative  limited  and  a privi- 
leged people.  Better  would  it  have  become 
you,  Britons,  by  vindicating  our  rights  as  a 
nation,  to  secure  your  own,  and  you,  Irish- 
men, by  rendering  peace  the  prolific  parent 
of  public  credit  and  domestic  comfort,  to  set 
up  your  native  country  in  the  closet  of  kings, 
in  the  conscience  of  ministers,  in  the  market 
of  the  world,  than  to  have  blotted  the  public 
prints  with  wretched  and  ignominious  names, 
thus  pilloried  to  the  latest  posterity.  I 
speak  only  to  your  assumption  of  political 
character,  assentive  to  or  applausive  of  a 
Union,  with  many  of  you,  the  first  time,  and  fco 

with  all  of  you,  probably  the  last  time,  of 
declaring  yourselves  Irishmen,  I do  say 
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Profit  and  Loss. 


Heart  of  a 
Huckster. 


that  the  majority  of  such  subscribers,  how- 
ever elevated  in  rank,  or  by  their  property, 
are,  in  my  eyes,  despicable  and  dishonour- 
able citizens,  and  as  to  the  sincere  and  well- 
intentioned  few,  they  are  entitled  to  pity, 
but  can  never  be  rescued  from  contempt. 

For  these  three  reasons,  as  good,  if  not 
better  than  three  hundred,  to  be  valued  only 
by  their  number,  do  I express,  as  one  »-f  the 
Irish  people,  my  fixed  abhorrence  and  my 
instinctive  antipathy  against  this  Legisla- 
tive and  incorporating  Union  that  takes 
away  the  body  as  well  as  soul  of  the  Irish 
people.  As  to  the  mercantile  effects  of  the 
measure,  were  I competent  to  the  discussion 
of  the  little  question,  I should  disdain  to 
meddle  with  it.  Woe  to  the  man  and  to  the 
million  who  are  willing  or  are  able  to  cal- 
culate the  profit  or  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  their  country.  The  man  must 
have  the  heart  of  a huckster,  and  the  million 
must  be  destined  to  wander,  like  Jews,  over 
the  earth,  without  the  honour  or  happiness 
of  a home.  But  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things  and  to  human  nature  that  either 
capital  or  speculation  should  ever  fix  their 
choice  upon  a land  where  there  was  no 
political  liberty,  and  of  consequence  no  per- 
sonal security,  where  virtue,  talent  and  pro- 
perty had  expatriated,  where  all  the  regular 
distinctions  of  rank  in  society  had  resolved 
into  mdb  or  military,  and  where  the  com- 
pelling power  had  drawn  everything  of  use 
or  ornament  in  the  country  to  the  central 
point  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  said,  and 
well  said,  that  men  become  slaves  from  not 
knowing  how  to  pronounce  the  monosyllable, 
no.  Against  this  disastrous  and  most  un- 
righteous measure,  with  my  whole  soul  and 
strength  do  I utter  it — no — and  if  from 
ignorance,  from  pique,  from  apathy,  from 
infatuation,  or  frcm  corruption,  my  country- 
men become  accessory  to  the  destruction  of 
their  own  liberties  and  their  country’s 
character,  and  do  not  reiterate  without  ceas- 
ing the  same  unqualified  negative — then 
adieu  to  Ireland — to  the  mercy  and  justice 
of  God  is  she  left  and  to  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  posterity. 


Dublin,  1800, 


W ILLIAM  D RENN AN . 
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At  the  time  Dr.  Dreiman  was  penning  his 
Protest  a very  important  meeting  was  held 
in  Dublin  on  the  National  -holiday,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  account.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  it  had  the  Doctor’s  full  sympathy, 
if  he  was  not  present  at  it : — 

DUBLIN,  22nd  MARCH,  1800. 

At  a numerous  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
Unionists,  or  Friends  of  the  Constitution, 
held  at  the  Commercial  Buildings,  on 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  the  Earl  _ of 
Meath  in  the  chair,  the  following 
acted  as  stewards: — Duke  of  Leinster, 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  Earls  of  Granard, 
Ckarlemont,  Mountcashel;  Lords  Dillon, 
Blayney,  Lismore,  Riversdale,  Corry, 
Mathew;  Sir  J.  Parnell,  Sir  E.  O’Brien,  Sir 
J.  Freke ; Wm.  Fortescue,  F.  Savage,  F.  J. 
Faulkner,  Gustavus  Lambert,  Blayney  T. 
Balfour,  J.  Ponsonby,  and  Colonel  Vereker. 

Among  several  others,  the  following  toasts 
were  given:  “The  King  and  Constitution  of 
Ireland,”  three  times  three;  “ Duke  of  Lein- 
ster and  the  Minority  of  the  House  of 
Lords;”  “The  Minority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  may  it  soon  come  of  age;” 
“Unshaken  Loyalty  to  the  King  and  Unal- 
terable Attachment  to  the  Constitution  of 
Ireland,  with  the  Health  of  the  Most  Noble 
Marquis  of  Downshire,”  three  times  three; 
“May  the  Birthright  of  the  Citizen  never 
be  lost  in  the  Duty  of  the  Soldier,  and  the 
Constitutional  and  Unquestionable  Right  of 
Petitioning  to  all  Freeholders;”  “The 
Memory  of  the  late  Lord  Charlemont  and  the 
Volunteers  of  Ireland  “ The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  long  may  he 
fill  the  chair,  and  long  may  he  have  a chair 
to  fill;”  “ Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Constitution 
of  ’82;”  “Those  who  prefer  Character  to 
Emolument,  Patriotism  to  Office,  and  the 
Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;”  “The 
Late  Prime  Sergeant,  and  Irish  Bar;”  “Mr. 
Saurin,  the  faithful  Counsellor  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Friend  of  the  People:”  “The  City 
of  Dublin,  may  she  ever  be  the  fear  of  Legis- 
lature, and  retain  her  commerce,  with  the 
Health  of  the  Representatives,’’  three  times 
three;  “Continuance  to  the  Spirit,  Increase 
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to  the  Numbers,  and  Success  to  the  Measures 
of  the  Anti-Unionists  of  hath  Houses;” 
“ May  the  Ruins  of  their  Country  be  the 
Grave  of  those  Who  Betray  It — The  Fate  of 
Judas  to  all  Apostates,”  in  three  groans; 
“ The  Friends  of  Ireland  in  the  British  Par- 
liament,” three  times  three;  “ Imperial* 
Strength,  Founded  on  Irish  Affection,  but  no 
Legislative  Union;”  “ British  Connexion 
and  Irish  Independence;”  “ Better  Ears  to- 
the  Ministers,  or  Better  Lungs  to  the 
People.” 


